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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 195. 


A GROUP OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Among the anecdotes collected by Baxendale 
in his Cyclopedia of Anecdotes, are several 
which enforce particular truths by apt illustra- 
tions. One of these says that a young man once 
picked up a sovereign lying on the road. Ever 
afterward, as he walked along, he kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground, in the hope of finding an- 


other; and in the course of a long life he did 


pick up, at different times, a good amount of 
gold and silver. But all these days, as he was 
looking for them, he saw not, that heaven was 
bright above him, and nature was beautiful 
around, but watched the mud and filth in which 
he sought for treasure. 

The finding of that sovereign was to this young 
man a most unhappy circumstance, if it had the 
effect of turning 3 interest in the direction of 
accumulating wealth; and led him to neglect 
the enjoyments of life which a bountiful Father 
offers to his children; and still more so, if it 
tended to lessen the importance in his view of 
the laying up of treasures in Heaven, beyond 
the reach of the accidents of time. 

Worldly possessions have their real value in 
the power which they give of purchasing those 
things which are needed for comfort and sub- 
sistence; and of enabling us to assist those in 
need, and in other ways to promote the general 
good. But in accordance with a very common 
trait of the human mind, they often come to be 
regarded as an end, instead of a means; and are 
sought for without much reference to any proper 
use of them. The folly of this is pointed out in 
a Russian fable—according to which a poor 
man, who was scoffing at the wealthy for not en- 
joying themselves was met by a stranger, who 
gave him a purse in which he was always to find 
aducat, no matter how many he took out; but 
with this condition, that he was not to spend one 
of the coins until he had obtained all that he 
wanted, and had thrown away the purse. The 
man took out ducat after ducat, but continually 
put off the hour of enjoyment, until he had got- 
ten “a little more;” and finally died counting 
his millions which had remained altogether un- 
used. 

. A young college student, who was under re- 
ligious impressions, was confused by the sugges- 


tion, that he could not tell whether he should 
continue faithful to the end. While in this state 
of mind he called on one of the Professors, and 
spent some hours with him in conversation. 
When he was about to go home the Professor 
accompanied him to the door, and observing 
how dark the night was, prepared a lantern, and 
handing it to his friend, said, “ George, this little 
light will not show you the whole way home, 
but only one step at a time; but take that step, 
and you will reach home in safety.” It proved 
the word in season. As George walked securely 
along, brightened by the little lantern, the thought 
flashed through his mind, “ Why can I not trust 
my Heavenly Father, even if I can’t see my way 
clear to the end, if He gives me light to take 
one step ?” 

Charles Spurgeon relates, that when at Co- 
logne one very rainy day, the window of the 
room in which he was sitting overlooked a pub- 
lic square in which stood a pump. To this pump 
a man came with a yoke and two buckets for 
water. In the course of the morning, he came 
a dozen times, and Spurgeon concluded that he 
was a water-carrier, who fetched water for other 
families than his own. This man seemed to him 
an illustration of a gospel minister. He needs 
to go to the Source of living water, not only for 
his own wants, but that he may receive for the 
refreshment of others. 

A young man once expressed to Dr. Franklin 
his surprise that a wealthy man of their acquaint- 
ance should be more assiduous in the prose- 
cution of business than any of his clerks. To 
illustrate to his friend the fact that care and 
anxiety about wealth generally increase as it 
goes, the Doctor took an apple from the fruit 
basket and presented it to a little child who 
could just toddle about the room. The child 
could scarcely grasp it in his hand; he then 
gave it another, which occupied the other hand. 
Then, choosing a third, remarkable for its size 
and beauty, he presented that also. The child, 
after many ineffectual attempts to hold the three, 
dropped the last on the carpet, and burst into 
tears. “See there” said Franklin, “there is a 
little man with more riches than he can enjoy.” 

A story is told of an old gentleman, who lived 
in a large house, and had everything he wanted, 
and yet he was not happy. When things failed 
to please him he would get cross and speak 
sharply. His servants all left him, and he was 
in great trouble. Discouraged, he went to a 
neighbor’s to tell him of his difficulties. After 
listening to his story the neighbor said, “ It seems 
to me, my friend, it would be well for you to oil 
yourself a little.” “To oil myself! What do you 
mean?” “Let me explain. Some time ago one 
of the doors of our house had a creaking hinge. 
It made such a disagreeable noise whenever it 
was opened or shut that nobody cared to touch 
it. One day I oiled its hinges, and since then 
we have had no trouble with it.” 

There is a Hindoo fable of a dervish who 
once went into a confectioner’s shop. The con- 
fectioner, to honor him, poured some honey into 
a dish before him. Immediately a swarm of 


flies settled, as was their wont, upon the honey ; 
some upon the edge of the dish, but the greater 
number in the middle. The confectioner then 
took up a whisk to drive them off, when those 
upon the side flew away with ease, but the others 
were prevented from rising, the honey clinging 
to their wings, and were involved in ruin. The 
dervish noticed this, and remarked, “That honey- 
dish is like the world, and the honey like its 
pleasures. Those who enjoy them with modera- 
tion and contentment, when the whisk of death 
approaches, not having their hearts filled with 
the love of them, can with ease escape the snare, 
while all who, like the foolish flies, have given 
themselves wholly to their sweetness, will meet 
with destruction.” 


Dr. James Hamilton draws an instructive 
lesson from the snows and icicles of winter. He 
says: “On a winter’s day I have noticed a row 
of cottages with a deep load of snow on their 
several roofs; but as the day wore on large frag- 
ments began to tumble from the eves of this one 
and that other, till, by-and-by, there was a simul- 
taneous avalanche, and the whole heap slid over 
in powdery ruin on the pavement, and before 
the sun went down you saw each roof as clear 
and dry as on a summer's eve. But here and 
there you would observe one with its snow- 
mantle unbroken and a ruff of stiff icicles around 
it. What made the difference? The difference 
was to be found within. Some of these huts were 
empty, or the lonely inhabitant cowered over a 
scanty fire, whilst the peopled hearth and the 
high-blazing faggots of the rest created such an 
inward warmth that grim winter melted and re- 
laxed his grip, and the loosened mass tumbled 
over on the trampled street. It is possible by 
some outside process to push the main volume 
of snow from the frosty roof, or chip off the 
icicles one by one. But they will form again, 
and it needs an inward heat to create a total 
thaw. And so, by sundry process, you may clear 
off from a man’s conduct the dead weight of con- 
spicuous sins ; but it needs a hidden heat, a vital 
warmth within, to produce such a separation be- 
tween the soul and its besetting iniquities, that 
the whole wintry incubus, the entire body of sin, 
will come away. That vital warmth is the love 
of God abundantly shed abroad—the kindly 
glow which the Comforter diffuses in the soul 
which He makes his home. His genial inhabi- 
tation thaws that soul and its favorite sins 
asunder.” 

An anecdote is told of Charles Wesley, who 
was one day sitting by an open window looking 
out over the bright and beautiful fields in sum- 
mer-time. Presently a little bird, flitting about 
in the sunshine, attracted his attention. Just 
then a hawk came swooping down towards the 
little bird. The poor thing, very much fright- 
ened, was darting here and there, trying to find 
some place of refuge. In the bright sunny air, 
in the leafy trees or the green fields, there was 
no hiding-place from the fierce grasp of the hawk. 
But, seeing the open window, and a man sitting 
by it, the bird flew, in its extreme terror towards 
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to make them through the renewings of best 
help. Do not embitter thy future days by 
persevering in opposition to the clear mani- 
festations of the light of Truth. Get not into 
abstract reasonings on things; but eye the light, 
and follow it step by step, as the way is opened 
for thy complete deliverance. 

How precious it is, my dear friend, in im- 
portant moments, to feel a humble, reverent, 
filial trust in the Divine blessing on our under- 
takings; and though, at times, we may not be 
favored with very clear and strong light upon’ 
our path, yet being preserved in a fear of of- 
fending, and in a sense that, without the Divine 
blessing upon it, all our acquisitions and enjoy- 
ments will have a void, a painful void, here we 
are in the way of safety. There is, may I not 
say, an indescribable distinction between those 
who have really believed in the reality of 
Divine inward, immediate communication to 
the soul, and those who have not. Faith in this 
Divine gift is a most precious thing—a most 
valuable treasure; not to be trifled with; not to 
be bartered away ; but to be reverently, humbly, 
and perseveringly treasured up, improved, and 
lived upon. Remember this, my dear friend; 
and may heavenly goodness be near to help, 
direct, and sustain thee. Amen. 

Third Month 2nd, 1813. In the flowings of 
love, and in the enlargement or expansion of 
the mind, we may, I believe, sometimes be ready 
to recommend writings which are really very 
estimable; and yet in which, from the first word 
to the last, perhaps there is not a single pointing 
to the Word nigh in the heart, the Divine gift, 
or Light of Christ. Does it not require great 
care how such are recommended? I write with 
caution, not wishing to prevent any good; but 
it wants to be more understood in the world, 
(and what if this be one of the great ends of our 
being raised up), that it is not comprehending 
sublime truths, even the truths of the Gospel, so 
much as seeing and knowing our own individual 
part of the great whole, that is the grand de- 
sideratum for us all; and, which, we do not 
allow, cannot any way be so well known, as by 
diligent attention to this Divine gift? Attend- 
ing to this Divine gift in ourselves, and so being 
drawn and kept under its influence, it becomes 
our element, and we move healthfully and safely 
along in it. And in this element, not out of it, 
we may look at many things, and touch many 
things, perhaps without spiritual loss, and pos- 
sibly with spiritual advantage; but the danger 
and the loss seem to be from meddling with 
religious and spiritual things, out of this element. 
Keeping in this element, we are in the way of 
feeling the liberty of Truth, and its blessed re- 
straints, as to touching, tasting, or handling this, 
that or the other thing, that is thrown in our 
way. 

Ninth Month 19th, 1816. I hope, with 
moderate industry and prudent care, you will 
be permitted, if your days are prolonged, to 
continue making some additions to your prop- 
erty; thereby enlarging your sphere of useful- 
hess, as well as increasing your comfort. Much 
riches I do not covet for you: they are not 
necessary for our sweetest enjoyments. Supine- 
ness and inattention are productive of very 
little good: but moderate application, in a 
reliance on the blessing of Providence upon 
our humble and upright endeavors, adds much 
to our comfort, keeping our faculties bright, 
and even, I believe, the more susceptible of 
good. I wish you comfort, and that you may 
rightly appreciate the time and opportunity put 
Into your hands, wisely applying your attention 


between spiritual and temporal things. I had 
written dividing, but I drew the pen over it, 
thinking the expression exceptionable: because 
I believe we may be favored to have our minds 
so preserved as to maintain an undivided prefer- 
ence for that which is best of all (though neces- 
sarily engaged, and rightly so, in the concerns 
of this life), and to feel that we have indeed a 
connection with ever and ever, whilst we are 
conversant with the vicissitudes of an earthly 
pilgrimage. 
(To be Concluded.) 





For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 
A Visit to Colorado, 
(Continued from page 98.) 

Resuming our seats in the train, we left Silver- 
ton about 1 p.M., and again began climbing the 
mountain sides along the ravines which opened 
northward and westward towards Ironton. 

It would be a repetition of former descrip- 
tions to speak of the awe-inspiring and beautiful 
scenes which the traveller passes in this part of 
his journey. Suffice it to say, that in about two 
hours we had ascended to a height of 11,000 
feet above tide level, near the summit of Red 
Mountain. This is the greatest altitude which 
any line of railroad in the world has yet attained. 
Here is situated a rich silver mine, called the 
“Yankee Girl” by its owners, and it is only the 
profit derived from vupening its products to 
market, and that of other mines in the vicinity, 
that would justify the cost of constructing and 
working a railway to thiselevation. Red Moun- 
tain is named from the deep salmon hue which 
its peak and sides exhibit owing to the mineral 
substances contained in the fine clays on it. 
There is another peak adjoining it which is 
nearly the color of yellow ochre. They were 
not composed of rock, as most of the mountain 
summits are, but apparently of earth. 

Prof. Lakes, in his work on the Geology of 
Colorado Ore Deposits, speaks of these mines as 
containing decomposed ores, rich in silver; the 
reason for that richness being that the decom- 
posed surface products have been leached out 
tor ages by nature, combining and concentrating 
the essence, so to speak, of the metallic vein; so 
that a rich mine in the San Juan ships nothing 
but yellow mud, and another, the National Bell 
at Red Mountain, yields similar material, but 
gives steady and profitable returns in silver from 
the concealed presence of chlorides or sulphurets 
of silver in it. 

Speaking of the San Juan mountain chain 
and its ore deposits, Prof. Lakes further re- 
marks, that it is “composed almost entirely of 
prodigious flows of lava emanating in all proba- 
bility from a series of dykes concealed under- 
neath the flows. These horizontal flows have 
buried under their mass the primitive granite 
which is occasionally to be found peeping out 
from underneath it at the bottom of the pro- 
found ecafions, from whose depths you can look 
up at a vertical section of from 2000 to 3000 
feet of lava lying layer upon layer of different 
colors’ * * * ‘While some are Tertiary 
eruptives, others are of older date, and it is in 
these latter, particularly in the breccias that the 
mineral veins more especially occur. * * * 
‘Probably few regions in the world are traversed 
by so many and such large veins. Immense 
vertical veins of a hard bluish quartz traverse 
the eruptive rocks. Their outcrops project like 
walls from the surface, or run down either side 
of the profound cafions for several thousands of 
feet; and although they penetrate both older 
and younger eruptive sheets, the ore bodies are 


most productive in the older eruptions, especi- 
ally the brecciated rocks.’ ” 

t was over and through this strange volcanic 
regions that we were now passing. As our train, 
consisting only of one passenger car and the en- 
gine, glided over the summit, we saw from our 
ofty perch fur down through the vista to the 
North a valley hemmed in by the lava cliffs to 
right and left ; almost under us a thousand feet be- 
low, the little city of Ironton lay ensconced in the 
bottom of the gorge; a large ore smelter at the 
mouth of the “ Yankee Girl” mine stood near 
the track at our side; the snow fields of Mt. 
Sneffels on the West and the warm colors of Red 
Mountain glowed in the bright sunlight. We 
must go down these fearful steeps to the town at 
our feet! The nerves recoiled at the thought, 
accustomed as we had now become to mountain 
climbing. By a system of Ys, as the railroad 
engineers of this country term them, the descent 
was safely effected, and we breathed freer when 
the terminus of our iron track was reached at 
the station in Ironton. 

Here stage coaches were awaiting to convey 
the passengers nine miles further to Ouray. 
The route lay down the long defile of the Un- 
compahgre River, seen from the heights above, 
over a wagon road requiring almost as much 
engineering skill to construct it as the railroads 
we had traversed. The stage ride was a welcome 
interlude to the car-travel, and our party en- 
joyed it highly. As we advanced to our desti- 
nation the walls of rock drew closer together, 
and the stream in the cleft leaped down its bed 
with growing velocity. A pair of equestrians 
met us where the narrow road built in the 
mountain-side hundreds of feet over the stream, 
seemed scarce to afford passing space; but the 
riders with courage doubtless acquired by famil- 
iarity with the path stood their steeds on the 
outer verge of the precipice whilst our vehicle 
went by on the other side. Presently a toll-gate 
and dwelling was reached, built under a shelv- 
ing rock; here we halted, and the travellers 
alighted to view Bearbuck Cascade: a pretty 
stream which shoots out of the rock just under 
the road, and falls 253 feet into the Uncom- 
pahgre. Now we observe on the way before us 
a long cavalcade, slowly descending from a by- 
path in the mountain side. They are a train of 
“burros,” perhaps 25 in number, laden with 
bags of carbonate of silver from a mine over- 
head. Some carrying mining apparatus down 
to Ouray for repairs. Our company were much 
amused to notice one donkey bearing a wheel- 
barrow and a grindstone on his back, and an- 
other a blacksmith bellows which nearly hid the 
little creatures from view. They had no bridles 
on their heads, but all followed the lead of some 
experienced chief whom their masters placed in 
the van, while they gave the word of command 
from the rear. 

Ouray is one of the most beautifully situated 
towns in Colorado. Its scenery is unique. It is 
cradled in a lovely valley enclosed by rugged 
mountains. It is thus vividly described by 
Ernest Ingersoll in the “Crest of the Continent :” 
“ The valley in which the town is built is at an 
elevation of about 7500 feet above the sea, and 
is pear-shaped ; its greatest width being not more 
than half a mile, while its length is about twice 
that down to the mouth of the cafion. South- 
ward, that is toward the heart of the main range, 
stand the two great peaks Hardin and Hayden. 
Between is the gorge down which the Uncom- 
pahgre finds its way; but this is hidden from 
view by a ridge which walls in the town and 
cuts off all farther view from it in that direction, 

























peers over. 
broken ledges surmounted by greater and more 
rugged heights. Down between these and the 
western foot of Mt. Hayden struggles Cafion 
Creek to join the Uncompahgre; while Oak 
Creek leaps down a line of cataracts from a 
notch in the terraced heights through which the 
quadrangular head of White House Mountain 
is discernible as the eastern buttress of the win- 
try Sierra San Miguel. At the lower side of the 
basin, where the path of the river is beset with 
close cafion-walls, the cliffs rise vertically from 
the level of the village and bear their forest 
growth many hundreds of feet above. These 
mighty walls, two thousand feet high in some 
places, are of metamorphic rock, and their even 
stratification simulates courses of well-ordered 
masonry—stained by iron and probably also by 
manganese, they are a deep red maroon. This 
color does not lie uniformly, however, but is 
stronger in some layers than in others, so that 
the whole face of the cliff is banded horizontally 
in pale rust color, or dull crimson, or deep and 
opaque maroon.” 

| (To be continued.) 
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The Unfinished Picture. 


“ And Heshall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” 
(Malachi iii: 3.) 




















I had laid myself to rest and as I closed my 
eyes, my mind wandered back to the words I[ 
i had been reading in the Bible a few moments 
tt before, about the great Refiner. I remembered 
i| also the old process of refining silver: how the 
metal was considered unfinished until it reflected 
the refiner’s image. Thus thinking, I fell asleep 
and was led into dream-land, where I thought 
U myself in a studio. I looked around wondering, 
i for it did not resemble anything I had ever seen 
f before. There were many easels standing about, 
holding unfinished pictures, and pieces of canvas 
\ with simple outlines, were resting on the wall 
' on all sides of the room, just leaving a corner 
where an old man with silvery hair and softened 
features, sat slowly painting. In a few moments 
I noticed that he stopped and put aside his 































































































brush and palette, where only the very last 
touch seemed wanting to complete his labor. I 
{4 was puzzled with the scene before me, and eager 
+] to have it explained. I said, “Sir, will you tell 
i me why there are so many pictures unfinished, 








and what all those outlines are for?” He re- 
plied, “Tam an artist of the King of kings, and 
e bid me paint the pictures of his children.” 
I can only paint them as they grow like Him in 
their character, and alas! it is very slow work. 
Sometimes there are years I cannot touch a 
picture already begun, for the characters do not 
grow, they are ever asleep. Others grow quite 
rapidly and suddenly stop, as if they were 
wearied, and so the pictures must remain as J 
left them. The outlines you see are those who 
ii bear our Lord’s name, but have not shown any 
t likeness to Him, and I am watching each day 
hoping to fill them in.” 
I thought to myself, is there a picture here 
; for me, or am I one of those simple outlines? 
but I will ask, for I ought to know where I 
stand ; so I tremblingly said, “Is there anything 
here for me?” The artist moved to a corner I 
had not noticed, and drew from it a picture just 
commenced. There was something more hes 
y an outline, and there were touches that looked 
:) quite fresh, as if they had been put on lately. I 
looked at it with eyes scarce able to distinguish, 
they were so full of tears, as I saw how little 
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save where the triangular top of Mt. Abraham | was painted, and yet hardly expecting anything. 
Westward are grouped a series of | I was glad and felt grateful. 
seemed touched by my emotion and said to me, 
“you have been growing more this last year, 
you have been working for others as our Lord 
commanded. Many times you have not pleased 
yourself, and we are told in Holy Scriptures 
that was part of the Saviour’s life, for He pleased 
not himself. Take courage and let me paint 
diligently, for when you become like unto Him 
the picture will be done.” 
why there were so many unfinished portraits in 
this quaint old studio, and the dear gray-headed 
artist stopped just as his work seemed completed. 
It was because our Lord’s disciples stopped in 
the way of their duty,—and with these thoughts 
awoke from my strange dream. 
I had looked beyond the vail. The studio, with 
its uncompleted pictures and dear outlines, were 
plain before me; the gentle face and touching 
tones of the artist were with me, too,—all were 
stamped upon my memory. The partial picture 
of myself [ felt I never could forget, and yet I 
was humbly thankful that it was not a simple 
outline. 
not be content until we are full pictures of Him 
who paints our everyday lives. 
be weary and pause in our duty, but with his 
grace go steadily, lovingly on, until the last 
touch is added to the canvas, when it will leave 
the studio of earth for the walls of Heaven. 


DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF E. B., AN AGED AND 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp,” 
AUTUMN. 


Glad thoughts to welcome thee 
Sweet autumn-time, 

With chill, yet sunny breeze 
Of our dear clime. 


The old man 


The Spring that gave us joy, 
With bloom and birds, 
Gave many gentle thoughts, 

And tender words. 


The Summer, with rich charms, 
That glowed and died, 

Rests in thy princely arms 
Like a fair bride. 


Then I understood 


Prince of the happy year 
In royal dress, 

Of crimson, green and gold, 
Thy calm smiles bless. 





But I felt as if 





But with the grand array 
Of hill and sky, 

I seem to hear the words: 
“Thou too must die.” 







“ And Winter with cold chains, 
And northern gale, 
Above thy silent tomb, 
Will shriek and wail.” 






It had begun to be something. Let us 






“ But Spring shall come again, 
And flowers bloom ; 
And resurrection-time, 
Succeed the gloom.” 


Let us not 







To Him whose gracious love 
Fills earth and sky, 

With halos of His own 
Divinity, 
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For “ Tue Frrienp.” 


LINES 





Let us in humble trust 
Our souls commend ; 

Till death’s autumnal lights 
Earth’s shadows blend. 





A PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. 





We want no photograph likeness of thee, 

To remember thy worth, or thy visage to see: 

We ask not a tombstone to show us thy grave, 

Or help us remember the counsel thou gave: 

The impression thy Christian example has made, 

Casts all of those idols far into the shade; 

And points to the source of immutable Truth, 

For a guide and a staff to the aged and youth. 
ANN BRANSON. 

_—_—_——- 





And may the Lord whose hand 
Blesses the year, 

Give to our human souls, 
Immortal cheer. 







R. H. 


SELECTED. 
A YOUNG MOTHER TO HER BABE. 


And art thou mine, thou helpless, trembling thing, 
Thou lovely Presence? Bird, where is thy wing? 
How pure thou art, fresh from the fields of light, 
Where angels garner grain in robes of white. 
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SELECTED. 


“LITTLE BROWN HANDS.” 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 

Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat field, 
All yellow with ripening grain. 







Didst thou bring “sealed instructions” with thee, Dove, 
How to unlock the fount of mother-love? 

Full well dost thou fulfil thy winsome part ; 

With holy fire they’re writ upon my heart. 






They find, in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet lipped strawberry grows, 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 





My child, I fear thee; thou’rt a spirit, soul ! 

How shall I walk before thee? keep my garments 
whole? 

O Lord, give strength, give wisdom for the task, 

To train this child for thee. Yet more I ask :— 














They toss the hay in the meadow, 
They gather the elder blooms white, 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 


In the soft tinted October light. Life of my life, for thee I crave best gifts, and glad, 


More than, even in dreams, thy mother had. 
O Father! fine this gold; oh, polish this, my Gem! 
Till it is fair and fitting for thy diadem.” 


They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines; 

They know where the fruit is the thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 





Most persons seem to feel relieved of a certain 
burden of responsibility when they have cata- 
logued an evil desire, or habit, in themselves, as 
their besetting sin. If the discovery and stigma 
tizing of one’s besetting sin means a fixed deter- 
mination to exterminate it, that would be one 
thing. But if it means, as too often it does, that 
it is to be accepted and borne with as one of the 
natural constituents of every human personality; 
that the possessor of it has labeled it and put it 
by to keep as a part of his moral cabinet ; that 
every other weakness and fault and sin is to be 
eradicated while this is to be let alone so as to 
fulfil the supposed necessity of a sinner having & 
besetting sin—that is quite another thing. Let 
us realize that there is no more virtue in beset- 
ting sins than in other sins. 


They gather the delicate sea weeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand ; 

They pick up the beautiful sea shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 


They wave from the tall, rocking tree tops, 
Where the oriole’s hammock nest swings, 

And at night time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great ; 
And from those brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 


The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of our land ; 
The sword and chisel and palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
—New Haven Neus. 
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Centre Square and the Bank Meeting Houses, 
Philadelphia, 


(Concluded from page 100.) 


Toward the close of 1701, the question of 
moving the Centre Meeting-house to the Bank 
lot was actively considered, and it was concluded 
to consult the Quarterly Meeting. 

At the Quarterly Meeting held First Month 
9nd, 1702, “ Philadelphia Friends laying before 
this meeting that it will be much for the service 
of truth and Friends to have the Centre Meet- 
ing house, which is ready to fall, taken down 
and set up in the city on the lot belonging to 
Friends, where a meeting house formerly stood 
in the Front Street, this Meeting gave their 
concurrence.” 

At the Monthly Meeting held First Month 
27th, “A subscription toward moving the Centre 
Meeting house and setting it up on the lot in 
town belonging to Friends, being begun at this 
mecting and many being absent, John Parsons 
and Anthony Morris are desired to get it per- 
fected by going about to Friends’ houses, in 
order to have them subscribe, and the same 
persons with Edward Shippen and John Kinsey, 
are desired to agree with the workmen to over- 
see the work.” 

In the Third Month, 1702, a committee was 
appointed to collect the subscriptions towards 
rebuilding the Meeting house, which is to be set 
up at the upper end of the town, but some delay 
having occurred in proceeding with the work, 
it was thought at the close of the Fifth Month too 
late to go on with it that summer, but directions 
were given to proceed the following spring. There 
does not seem to be any report on the minutes 
of the completion of the removal, but there is 
no doubt that it took place, for at the Monthly 
Meeting held Seventh Month 24th, 1703, “it 
was agreed that there be a meeting held at the 
new Meeting house in the Front Street, every 
First-day in the afternoon, to begin the next 
First-day, at or near the second hour, and 
George Gray is desired to give notice thereof 
the next First-day in the morning.” 

Thus the Centre Square Meeting house be- 
came the Second Bank Meeting. It may be 
added in support of the view that these two 
buildings were the same that the known dimen- 
sions of each were substantially alike, that both 
were of brick and both had hipped roofs. Also 
that in a reconstruction, but little alterations in 
the frame work and other timbers would be 
required, and thus much expense saved; and as 
four feet in width was added to the Bank lot in 
1713, it would look as if the house had been 
built too large for the lot. 

It seems proper to make some reference to a 
picture purporting to represent Centre Square 
Meeting house, which was found among the 
papers of the late John F. Watson. The build- 
ing is shown in the form of the letter L (though 
possibly intended to represent a cross), with two 
gables at right angles with each other. Windows 
for one story only are shown on each side of the 
doorways, which are under the gables, and the 
doors have gabled pent houses. The general 
appearance of the building does not correspond 
with the description given in the minutes. How 
such a representation could have had attached 
to it the name of Centre Square Meeting house 
it is difficult to understand, and can only be 
accounted for on one of two suppositions: either 
that the name was inadvertently placed to the 
picture of some other building, or that an at- 
tempt was made to represent it from descriptions 
which were erroneous. 


Whilst the subject of the Bank Meeting 
house might seem properly to belong to a sepa- 
rate article, yet in view of the fact that the 
Centre Square building was substantially recon- 
structed on the Bank lot, it seems appropriate 
to treat both subjects together. In tracing the 
history of this locality and circumstances con- 
nected with it, it will be again necessary to 
refer to the very early minutes of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. The first structure on the 
Bank lot undoubtedly antedated the building at 
Centre Square. At the first Monthly Meeting 
of Friends in Philadelphia, held on the 9th day 
of the Eleventh Month (January), 1682, steps 
were taken for procuring a suitable site and 
erecting a meeting-house thereon; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to attend to the subject. 
In the Fifth Month following, the committee 
was instructed to confer with William Penn in 
relation to the matter, and it was agreed to 
raise £60, in money toward the cost of the 
building, and that the residue should be “ paid 
in goods.” At the same time John Longhurst 
and several others were employed as carpenters 
to undertake the work. And a few months 
later several Friends were appointed to take an 
account of the timber cut for, the proposed 
building, and to number and mark it. Although 
the minutes do not mention the Bank Meeting- 
house, there is very little doubt that they refer 
to it. It may be incidentally stated that when 
that Meeting-house is spoken of specifically in 
the early minutes, it is generally referred to as 
“on the Front of Delaware” or “on Delaware 
side,” the appellation Bank Meeting house, not 
being found for some years, though it appears 
long before the time the street was cut down in 
front. It was the meeting-house on the Bank of 
Delaware. Before this meeting-house was com- 
pleted, meetings appear to have been held in a 
rented building, but there is nothing to show 
where it was located. The accommodations, 
however, were so limited, that in the summer of 
1684 it was agreed to hold the First-day morn- 
ing meeting at the Governor’s house, and in the 
Ninth Month following the Monthly Meeting 
was also held there. At this time William Penn 
had returned to England after his first visit to 
the colony. The site of the Bank Meeting-house 
was on the west side of Front street, fifty-eight 
feet north of Arch Street. The lot was originally 
forty-four feet front and eighty-nine feet deep, 
and was conveyed by Thomas Holme, Surveyor 
General to John Longhurst and others, in trust 
for Friends, on the 4th of the Third Month, 
1687. The deed recites that it was the lot 
“whereon the Public Meeting-house now stands.” 
From this it appears (and the minutes confirm 
it) that title to the property was not acquired 
by Friends until some years after it had been 
occupied. The size of the lot was increased in 
width to .forty-eight feet, by the purchase in 
1713 of an additional four feet of ground from 
Penticoast Teague. The first meeting-house on 
the Bank lot was of wood, and probably weather- 
boarded and evidently built in an indifferent 
manner, which was to have been expected at a 
time when the early settlers were struggling in 
the wilderness. It was probably the “ boarded 
meeting-house” mentioned by Proud. In the 
Ninth Month, 1684, the Monthly Meeting ap- 
pointed a committee to do something to make it 
more comfortable; and in the Third Month, 
1686, it was necessary to strengthen it with 
supports and braces, and in the early part of 
1689 it had to be underpinned. 

There are some indications that a part of the 
Bank lot may have been used for burial pur- 


poses in very early times, but the reference to 
it is vague and uncertain. 

In 1692, during the Keithian controversy, the 
first Bank meeting-house was the scene of a 
remarkable occurrence. Robert Turner, who 
was formerly a merchant in Dublin, came early 
to Pennsylvania. He was a man of means and 
a good deal of influence, and took an active 
part both in Society and public affairs. Wm. 
Penn placed great confidence in him, and ap- 
pointed him one of his commissioners to grant 
warrants and patents for land. According to 
Watson, he lived at the northeast corner of 
Arch and Front Street, close by the Bank 
meeting-house, of which he was also a trustee. 
Turner warmly espoused the cause of George 
Keith, and became one of his active partisans. 
On the occasion in question in company with 
William Preston, another of George Keith’s 
adherents, he went to the meeting-house and 
pulled down the gallery—probably the minis- 
ters’ gallery, as there could hardly have been a 
youths’ gallery in this building. A committee 
was appointed by the Monthly Meeting to visit 
Robert and inform him (as mildly expressed) 
that “ Friends were dissatisfied with his proceed- 
ings therein.” The committee met with but poor 
success in their visit, for Turner told them “that 
he had always a testimony against galleries in 
meeting-houses, and that he was well satisfied 
with what he had done.” 


Further labor was extended to both William 
Preston and Robert Turner, and it was hoped 
that they might be brought to a sense of their 
error, but it was unavailing and they were dis- 
owned in the Twelfth Month, 1693. A new 
gallery was erected at the expense of the meet- 
ing in the Fifth Month of the same year. Wm. 
Preston subsequently repented, and at the Quar- 
terly Meeting in the Tenth Month 1696, made 
a full and frank acknowledgment and condem- 
nation of his cause, which seems to have been 
satisfactory to his friends. 


In the summer of 1698 the first Bank meet- 
ing-house was so much decayed and in danger 
of falling down, that it was concluded to sell it 
at public sale, the materials to be removed by 
the purchaser: which was accordingly done, 
and in the winter of the same year the lot on 
which it had stood was rented to one John 
Austin for three years at thirty shillings per 
annum, “Friends promising that it shall not 
be a burden to him.” 

As has been heretofore shown, in 1703 the 
Centre Square meeting-house was removed and 
reconstructed substantially on the same general 
plan, on the Bank lot, thus becoming the 2nd 
Bank meeting-house. 


It is this building which is described in 
Watson’s Annals, though that account seems 
to be erroneous in several particulars. The 
pictures of it which have been preserved show 
it elevated somewhat above the street, from 
which it stood back, and with a wall enclosing 
it on the front, in which were two gates with 
flights of steps ascending to the level of the 
ground on the inside. The building is said to 
have been thirty-eight feet North and South and 
fifty feet East and West; and the engraving 
shows it with a hipped roof rising to a point in 
the centre, with windows for first and second 
stories, the building being low as‘if opening 
from a youths’ gallery. Porticoes are shown 
over the doors on the South and East sides, that 
on the east being supported by columns. After- 
noon meetings on First-day were commenced in 
this house the same year that it was completed 
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and were continued till 1721, when they were 
removed to the Market Street house. 

In 1719 the galleries were ordered to be en- 
larged for the purpose of better accommodating 
the Yearly Meeting, and in 1721 a committee 
was appointed to get a gallery made for the 
women friends. For about twenty years the 
minutes make no further mention of this prop- 
erty, but in 1739 it was stated in the Monthly 
Meeting that the grade of Front Street had 
been changed, which made it necessary to alter 
the steps. 

When the old meeting-house on Market and 
Second Streets was moved and a new one erected 
about 1755, a partition was put up in the Bank 
meeting-house, to adapt it for holding meetings 
previously held at Market Street. 

A delay occurring in completing the last 
named building, the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings were continued in the Front Street 
house during the following winter, but as it 
appears to have been imperfectly heated and it 
would be too cold in the depth of winter to sit 
there the whole time, it was provided that the 
women should adjourn to the “School House,” 
probably the southernmost building on the 
Forrest lot, on Fourth St. below Chestnut. 

With the establishment of the Northern Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting in 1772, and the great 
increase of our membership in that section of 
the city, the second Bank meeting-house became 
entirely inadequate to accommodate the Friends 
of that meeting, and it was requisite to provide 
larger premises for the purpose. When the 
more commodious building on Keys Alley above 
Front Street was erected, tne usefulness of the 
second Bank meeting-house departed, and as 
funds were required to pay for the new structure, 
it was decided to sell the entire premises, together 
with an additional lot adjoining on the North, 
also owned by Friends. This was accordingly 
done, and on the 21st of Fifth Month, 1791, 
Samuel Sansom and others, the Trustees who 
held the property conveyed it to James C. and 
Samuel W. Fisher, for the consideration of one 
thousand pounds specie. The stone steps with 
the forms and other movable property were re- 
served. 

It is probable that the last meeting which 
ever convened in the Bank meeting-house was 
held on Third-day, Ninth Month 14th, 1790, as 
Elizabeth Drinker states in her diary that she 
was present at that time, and “took leave of 
the old meeting-house—the new one is to be 
christened on First-day next.” She also men- 
tions that J. Pemberton, Edward Howell, Alice 
Needham and Samuel Emlen spoke. She was 
also present on the 19th, when the new meeting- 
house was “Christened,” when “ William Savery 
opened the meeting in prayer and S. Emlen and 
W. S. appeared in testimony.” 

For about eighty-five years the second Bank 
meeting-house had been used for Society pur- 
poses. Within its walls many of the most de- 
voted Christian men and women of former gen- 
erations worshipped, and although nearly a 
century has elapsed since it ceased to exist, its 
site must still be one which those who study the 
early history of our Society in Philadelphia will 
regard with deep interest. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 
Collecting in Ceylon.—A Berlin naturalist has 
been collecting in Ceylon for certain German 
museums. He employed several assistants, and 
his collection amounts to 25,000 beetles, 7000 
butterflies, about 3000 Orthopteras,a like number 
of dragon-flies, and a thousand spiders and centi- 
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pedes. Among his most valuable specimens are 
the leaf-butterflies and locusts. He has also a 
good collection of snakes and shells. 


Oysters on French Coasts—A report of the 
Inspector General of Marine Fisheries in France 
represents the oyster-banks of Brittany to have 
been greatly injured by excessive dredging. 

Fishing on the Lempa River in San Salvador. 
—Staying at a village over night, I learned that 
what is called “chilpate” fishing wasto take place 
the next day, which the proprietor of the tavern 
assured me was worth seeing. Board, in most of 
the hotels, is only 70 cents per day for a man 
and mule, and, concluding nothing would be 
lost if the sport proved to be a fraud, I lay over. 
Immediately below a little falls in the river the 
natives had placed at an early hour a network 
of branches closely woven in and out like lattice- 
work, and bound with willow withes. Above 
the rapids, in deep pools, were the feeding and 
spawning grounds of many varieties of fish, and 
a variety called the “cuyamal,” which, when full 
grown, weighs 12 and 18 pounds, was known to 
have a liking for the spot. When the network 
was completed about a dozen women entered 
the stream from above, carrying large earthen 
pots containing a strong solution of a vine called 
“chilpate,” which resembles the Bermuda plant, 
made by merely mashing the leaves to a pulp 
in warm water. It has the quality when mixed 
with running water of stupefying the fish, caus- 
ing them to float helplessly drunk on the surface 
of the water, as if shocked with the explosion 
of gun cotton, as done by the frontiersmen in 
our Western country. When carried down by 
the current they are picked up by hand by the 
men who station themselves at the network 
below. 

At a given signal that all is ready at the 
dam, the women with their skirts well girded 
up, jump into the swift water, casting the solu- 
tion right and left, while advancing down stream 
as a line of skirmishers. In anticipation of the 
feast to succeed the catch, “marimba” players 
place themselves on the bank, the women keep- 
ing step to the music and throwing the mixture 
in accurate time. The water was soon colored 
to a milky white, which smoothed the surface 
like oil. In a few moments the water was again 
troubled by the fish, as the drug affected them. 

There were all kinds of drunks—some nerv- 
ously so, others sleepily so, others dead drunk, 
and some only slightly intoxicated—but all so 
unwary as to be bagged at the net-work, where 
the quick work of catching the great numbers 
and throwing them on the bank kept three or 
four dozen swarthy natives busy. 

The drug is not permanent in its effect, and 
the little ones thrown back into the stream soon 
recuperated and swam away no more affected 
than one who has tried laughing gas. Among 
the lot was a fine species of speckled’trout, but 
salmon-colored, like those west of the Rocky 
Mountains; and any sad thoughts over the 
manner in which they were taken were dispelled 
while discussing the fry an hour or two later. 


Tapioca in Central America.—Near the village 
were some cassava fields, forming a pretty orna- 
ment in a small landscape, with its smooth, 
oblong leaves and bristling asparagus-like stalk, 
covered with bright red flowers. It grows to a 
height of four or five feet. There are several 
wild plants which resemble it, whose leaves are 
gathered for their medicinal properties, but the 
good part of cassava is the root, which might 
easily be mistaken for a sweet potato. It, with 
the “ yuca,” a variety of the same plant, produces 


all the starch of the country. The “yuca” ig a 
larger plant, growing ten feet high, blossoming 
and yielding fruit throughout the year, which, 
when dried, may be kept years without losin 
its value. In foreign markets the root finds a 
ready sale as the source of tapioca. The natives 
scrape the cassava into shreds, which are squeezed 
until the gluten oozes through. This is mixed 
with water and boiled to the proper consistency, 
producing a beautiful starch, equal in appear. 
ance to the best powdered sugar. When the 
washerwoman is in a hurry she mashes a root in 
boiling water, allowing the starch to sink to the 
bottom. 

Kangaroo Skins in Commerce.—There are 6000 
kangaroo skins received in Newark, N.J., every 
week. They are all tanned in one large estab 
lishment on Sussex avenue, and are then made 
into fine shoes. Australia and New Zealand 
furnish kangaroo hides for the world. The 
kangaroos are killed in Australia about 300 
miles back from the coast, and are shipped from 
Melbourne, Sydney and Newcastle, in Australia, 
and from Masterton, in New Zealand. Up to 
1869 the kangaroos were killed and eaten in 
Australia, and their hides were cut into shoe 
strings, but an Englishman named Brown in 
that year discovered the remarkable character 
of the leather, and brought several thousand 
skins to this country. He tried to sell the hides 
to tanners, but they were shy of the novelty, 
and he had to sell them at a sacrifice to a book- 
binder. The bookbinder made triangular corner 
pieces in ledgers and commercial books out of 
the skins, and so ascertained the good quality of 
the leather. It was in this way that the large 
leather factories were first attracted to kangaroo 
hide. The skin was found to be very tenacious 
and the compactness of the grain prevents its 
absorbing water, while the acids in blacking 
meet with an almost impervious substance. It 
was hard work for years to get the kangaroo 
skins. It was not until the Newarker, who now 
tans them, sent agents to Australia three years 
ago, that the demand could be supplied. The 
characteristic climate of Australia and the pug- 
nacity of the kangaroo make hunting the hides 
dangerous. Winter starts in May and ends in 
December in that country. The rest of the 
year the heat is intense, the thermometer fre- 
quently reaching 140 degrees. 

Eight men hunt together for kangaroos. They 
are called a “set.” When brought to bay the 
kangaroo jumps like a flash for a hunter’s chest 
and tries to crush it in with his fore feet. To 
prevent this each man wears across his breast a 
two or three inch thick matting. Armed with 
a spear, with a club attached at the other end, 
they ride upon swift horses into a herd. With 
the agility and equipoise of circus riders, they 
stand erect upon their horses and use their 
spears and clubs. The kangaroo is able to jum 
clear over a horse. As the game is bagged it is 
skinned, and the skin is stretched on the ground 
and pegged down to prevent shrinkage. The 
flesh furnishes meat for the camp. Each man 
places his private mark upon his booty, and 
when they hone one hundred skins apiece they 
return back to civilization. 

There are twenty varieties of kangaroos, — 
them the blue, red Wallaby, black, gray an 
Forester, the latter furnishing the best leather, 
as it lives mainly in wooded sections. When 


the shipping ports are reached, the hunters 
dispose of the skins by auction to the highest 
bidders and realize about 70 cents a pound. 
Kangaroo hunters make large profits. One man 
is known to have cleared $4500 free of living 
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expenses in a single year. The tanning of 
kangaroo skins is confined to men employed by 
Americans, as other dealers cannot afford to 
pay the high prices for the raw material. The 
result is that Parisian and London shoe manu- 
facturers buy their stock of kangaroo leather 
directly from Newark, and prominent dealers 
in Germany, Greece, Spain, and even Australia 
itself, obtain their supplies from the same.— 
Providence Journal. 





Items. 


Spread of Correct Principles.—A colored minister 
who had become unpopular among his hearers from 
the plain manner in which he reproved their sins, 
felt that the time had come to dissolve the connec- 
tion between him and them. He lately preached a 
farewell sermon, at which a young man was present, 
a relative of the Friend who gave the account. In 
this communication he told the people that some of 
them would come to “church,” give a dollar per- 
haps to the funds, kneel down and pray—and after 
they had gone away, continue to act out in the 
world just as if they made no profession of religion. 
Be told them he had no use for that kind of Chris- 
tians. 

In the winding up of his discourse, he bade them 
farewell in the language of the Apostle: “ And now 
brethren, I commend you to God and the Word of 
his grace, which is able to build you up and to give 
you an inheritance among all them which are sanc- 
tified.” But he bid them observe that this Word 
of grace was not the Scriptures, for they themselves 
were not able to produce such an effect as to build 
up and sanctify. It was the Divine Word and 
Power which was in the beginning and which was 
God, which alone could effect such change in man, 
as to make out of a sinner a righteous, holy follower 
of the Lord. 


Prepare for Peace.—The old Roman saying, “In 
time of peace prepare for war,”’ should give place 
to one more in keeping with the Gospel, viz: In 
time of peace prepare to avoid war by making 
friends of those who might otherwise be our deadly 
enemies, 

Nations living on friendly terms never fight each 
other unless they lose their friendly feelings. 

It is not our forts nor our navy that keeps other 
nations from making war with us ; but acting justly 
toward them removes all occasion for war. 

To avoid all wars in the future, we only need to 
deal more justly than we have in the past. God 
will honor the nation thus doing, more than He 
will forts and navies, and what God honors no na- 
tion can well afford to despise. 

Statesmen, philanthropists and all good men and 
women who love their country and fellow men, 
should labor for their nation’s good, not by prepar- 
ing implements for taking life and laying waste the 
industries of our civilization, but by creating a 
public opinion that would demand of legislators 
well organized courts of arbitration where all dif- 
ferences between nations might be amicably settled. 
Then the armaments of war might be changed to 
implements of industry, and the world know and 
rejoice in the reign of Peace, long since foretold by 
Hebrew prophets. And now may the Creator of 
the Universe cut short the day of wickedness that 
now rules here on the earth, and bring in peace and 
everlasting righteousness.—B. F. Knowles, 


Influence of Union of Church and State-—Dr. Ar- 
nold says, ‘The Church of England clergy have 
been politically a party in the country from Eliza- 
beth’s time downwards, and a party opposed to the 
cause of progress and improvement.” Again he 
says : “It will not do for the church party to identify 
themselves with the nation, which they are not; 
nor with civil and religious liberty, which they have 
done their best to hinder.” 

Lord Macaulay, who was a churchman, says, 
“The Church of England was for more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years the servile handmaid of mon- 
archy, the steady enemy of public liberty. The 
divine right of kings and the duty of passively obey- 
ing all their commands, were her favorite tenets. 
She held those doctrines firmly through times of 


oppression, persecution and licentiousness ; while 
law was trampled down ; while judgment was per- 
verted ; while the people were eaten as though they 
were bread. Once, and but once—for a moment, 
and but for a moment—when her own dignity and 
property were touched, she forgot to practise the sub- 
mission she taught.” 

The membership of that Church included many 
men of high character; and that such statements as 
the above could justly be made shows in a forcible 
manner the evil effects of the subordination of re- 
ligion to political demands. 


Manual Labor Instruction —The Committee in 
charge of Westtown Boarding School have directed 
one of its sub-committees to establish at that insti- 
tution a department of manual labor instruction— 
to teach the boys the use and care of tools, &c., and 
have selected a teacher for that department. 


Public Meeting in Gloucester, N. J.—This town, 
lying near the city of Philadelphia, and being easily 
accessible by steamboats and railroad, has of latter 
time been the resort on First-days of many of the 
looser class of citizens of Philadelphia. A concern 
for a public meeting at that place led to the ap- 
a of one which was held on the 29th of 
Ninth Month, in a Methodist meeting-house. It 
was well attended, and was a satisfactory meeting, 
in which endeavors were used to strengthen the 
better part of the community in making a stand 
against the flood tide of corruption that seems to be 
flowing in that place. 


Church Statistics—A_ circular from the Superin- 
tendent of the United States Census, states that the 
department of Church Statistics has been intrusted 
to the care of H. K. Carroll, L. L. D., editor of The In- 
dependent of New York. The schedules which are to 
be furnished to those of whom the inquiries will be 
made are designed to embrace inquiries as to the 
church edifices, the seating capacity, the value of 
church property, and the number of communicants 
or members. 

Samuel Morris and Thomas P. Cope.—The British 
Friend says these Friends were present at the An- 
nual Meeting of Friends in Denmark, on which oc- 
casion their company was specially acceptable and 
helpful. After their service in that land, they 
visited the Friends at Minden in Westphalia, sub- 
sequently returning to England. Having paid a 
short visit to Hitchin, they have since attended 
Cumberland Quarterly Meeting at Cockermouth on 
the 26th of Ninth Month, intending after further 
service there to go forward into Scotland, hoping 
also to visit some of the northern counties of Eng- 
land before the setting in of wintry weather. 


North Carolina Friends.—We are informed that 
some of the more conservative members of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting are not free to pay their 
assessments for meeting purposes, because of their 
uneasiness with the manner in which the money is 
disposed for Evangelical work, as it is called. 
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Our valued correspondent and frequent con- 
tributor to the columns of THe FrRrenp, David 
Huddleston, of Dublin, Indiana, celebrated the 
88th anniversary of his birth-day on the 6th of 
Tenth Month. 

A notice of the event in a local paper says, 
that 41 members of the Huddleston family met 
at the residence of Uncle David and Aunt Eliza- 
beth Huddleston on that occasion. 

After partaking of a dinner provided by the 
relatives, D. H. recited an anniversary poem 
which he had written. “Following this was a 
season of prayer and devotional exercises, then 
a season of social greetings. None seemed more 
happy than Uncle David, who yet possesses all 
the cheerful and happy quality of youth.” 

Following is the poem— 


MY EIGHTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY. 


The days of the years allotted to men 

The Scriptures inform us are three score and ten. 
But now, I can say, the years of my date 

Have amounted to-day to just eighty and eight. 
But around with my cane [ still tottering go, 
Though short in my steps and feeble and slow. 

My general health holds out pretty good, 

I rest very well and relish my food, 

Do errands around when not far away, 

Use my hoe by short spells when pleasant the day. 


But reading and writing and hoeing and rest 

Are each interchanged as fancy deems best. 

But I freely admit more rest is required, 

As still I grow older and easily tired. 

And I find, too, that sleep is more needful of late, 
As I further advance in my infantile state. 

The labor I use for variety’s sake 

Is partly for health, and to keep me awake. 


And if I am old, I still feel inclined 

To think exercise good both for body and mind. 

But often I find tribulations attend 

To see if my faith will hold out to the end. 

So still I have need to watch and to pray, 

Lest Satan’s temptations should lead me astray, 

For the wolf of the evening is still lurking round 

To destroy the lamb—life—wherever it is found. 
Though the power of Christ may oft bruise his head, 
We never yet are safe until he is dead. 


It may be of interest to hear how we live 

As old age has come on, which infirmities give. 
We keep house all alone, as we have many years 
My wife mostly able and quite willing appears 

To do up the work that all housekeepers do, 
Though sometimes I help and kind neighbors, too, 
When extra occasions increase the demands, 

Or when she is feeble or lame in her hands, 
Which often occurs—but we still move along, 

And enjoy as much comfort as when we were young. 
She is some younger and more easy can go, 

And do several errands and pass to and fro. 


Kind neighbors and friends respond to our call, 

But the present collection seems to crown all, 

For now they come in from the east and the west, 

And show by kind tokens how much we are blessed. 

Their presence of body and the presents they brought 

Gave rise to a feeling of reverent thought. 

With a thankful emotion of heart-feeling praise, 

To Him who in mercy has lengthened my days, 

And I hope full reward in due time will be given 

By Him who rules all both in earth and in Heaven. 

And as to our end no mortal can tell, 

So we leave it to Him who does everything well. 

Davip HuppDLEstTon. 

Dusty, Inp., Tenth Month 6th, 1889. 


It is a comfort to meet with such sound and 
peaceful sentiments coming from one in so ele- 
vated a position as were expressed by Secretary 
Blaine, in his address of welcome at the open- 
ing meeting of the delegates from the American 
nations, held at Washington on the 2d of Tenth 
Month :— 


“We believe that hearty co-operation based 
on hearty confidence will save all American 
States from the burdens and evils which have 
long and cruelly afflicted the older nations of 
the world. 

“We believe that a spirit of justice, of com- 
mon and equal interest, between the American 
States will leave no room for an artificial bal- 
ance of power like unto that which has led to 
wars abroad and drenched Europe in blood. 

“We believe that friendship, avowed with 
candor and maintained with good faith, will re- 
move from American States the necessity of 
guarding boundary lines between themselves 
with fortifications and military force. 

“We believe that standing armies, beyond 
those which are needful for public order and the 
safety of internal administration, should be un- 
known on both American continents. 

“We believe that friendship and not force, 
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the spirit of just law and not the violence of the 
mob, should be the recognized rule of adminis- 
tration between American nations and in Ameri- 
can nations.” 


A letter has been received by the Editor from 
a Friend in North Carolina, enclosing a circular 
which solicits aid towards paying for the instruc- 
tion of those girls at Guilford College, who are 
too poor to pay any part of the expense. A 
cottage has been erected, in which such girls can 
board themselves, while their tuition only ($20 
per term) will be paid out of this fund. 

Persons willing to contribute to this object 
may forward the money to Mary M. Hobbs, 
Guilford College, N. C. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The United States steamer Thetis 
has returned to Sitka from her summer cruise. She 
sailed along the entire Alaskan coast, past Point Barrow 
and the month of the Mackenzie River, in the Arctic 
Sea. A fleet of whaling vessels went with the Thetis. 
Ice caught the warship near Point Barrow, and she 
narrowly escaped being wrecked. Only two exploring 
vessels have ever got to the Mackenzie River, and no 
Government vessel was ever that far before. 

Charles J. Goff, U. 8S. Treasury Agent, in charge of 
the Behring Sea seal islands, arrived in San Francisco 
last week. He is quoted as saying that, unless effec- 
tive measures are at once taken by the Government to 
stop illegal sealing operations in Behring’s Sea, the 
seal will be totally extinct within five or six years. 

Vice President Morton has constructed a large apart- 
ment house at the corner of Fifteenth and H streets, 
Washington, which promises to be a popular place of 
residence for Congressmen and people high in official 
and social circles. The Vice President has selected a 
manager for the establishment, but the entire business, 
including the café, will be conducted in the name of 
Levi P. Morton, who has applied for and received a 
license to sell liquor in the café of the establishment. 

The Navy Department has received a letter from 
Rear Admiral Gillis, dated Montevideo, Uruguay, 
Ninth Month 11th, in which he says: “ In a previous 
communication I reported to the Department that 
there was a great deal of yellow fever and other 
epidemic diseases existing in Rio Janeiro. I now 
deem it my duty to add that reports of the most 
reliable character show that yellow fever is breaking 
out in various parts of Brazil, besides the city of Rio 
de Janeiro. Commencing so early, even before the 
advent of warm weather, this would indicate an un- 
usually sickly season.” 

A decision has been handed down by the Iowa 
Supreme Court, in which several old features and 
some new ones, of the prohibitory law are passed 
upon. Among the questions is the right of the State 
by legislative enactment to confiscate personal prop- 
erty of a defendant without process of law, it being 
claimed that statutes authorizing such procedure are 
in conflict with the Constitutions of the United States 
and of Iowa. The opinion holds that in a criminal 
action for nuisance against the man, the place kept by 
him is on trial also, and therefore, there is due pro- 
cess of law. The property rendered valueless by this 
order of the Court exceeds $400,000 in value, and 
consists of breweries in the city of Burlington. The 
case will probably be taken to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

eports continue of the terrible drought in the 
country around Faribault, Minnesota. Many wells are 
dry and farmers have to go miles for water. At Fari- 
bault itself there is fear that the water work’s well will 
dry up. 

A dispatch from Aurora, Illinois, says that T. H. 
Ball has just returned from Mississippi, where he 
went recently to test a new cotton picker. While 
some defects were found, it is said that it was demon- 
strated that cotton could be successfully picked by 
machinery. The machine was driven up and down 
the rows rapidly, and took up the cotton so clean that 
not a double handful was left, doing the work of 100 
negroes. A stronger machine is now being made, 
which will be finished in about two weeks, and again 
taken to Mississippi for another test upon the present 
crop of cotton. 

A part of the expected drop in the cost of aluminum 
has come, and though it is not sufficient to make the 
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metal cheap, it will help to bring it into use. Not 
very long ago aluminum brought six dollars a pound, 
later it was reduced to four dollars, and now it is said 
that it can be bought in thousand-pound lots for two 
dollars per pound. At this rate, either pure or in 
bronzes, it will be available for making many small 
instruments and tools that can be improved by being 
lightened in weight. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 330, being 
3 more than last week and 6 less than the correspond- 
ing week last year. The number of males and females 
was 165 each : 52 died of consumption of the lungs; 27 
of pneumonia; 19 of diseases of the heart; 16 of 
paralysis; 12 of typhoid fever; 12 of convulsions; 11 
of croup; 11 of marasmus; 11 of apoplexy ; 9 of cancer ; 
9 of old age and 9 of casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, 106; 4’s, 127; currency 6’s, 
118 a 130. 

Corton was quiet, but steady, at 10} cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, prime to choice, $13.00 a 
$13.50 ; do., fair to good, $12.00 a $12.75. 

FLrour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.30; 
do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.55; winter patent, $4.60 
a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear $3.75 a $4.12}; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.25. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 81} a 81 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40 a 403 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 28 a 284 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.— Extra, 4} cts.; good, 43 a 48 cts.; 
medium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 33 cts. ; fat cows, 24 
a 3} cts. 

SHEEP.—Extra, 5 a 5} ets.; good, 44 a 4} cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 34 cts.; culls, 2 a 23 cts. 

LamBs.— Extra, 63 a 7 cts.; good, 5ja 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 33 a 4} cts. 

Hocs.— Western, 5} a 6} cts.; State, 5 a 6 cts. 

Forricn.—The British ship Bolan, from Calcutta 
for Liverpool, has founded at sea. Thirty-three lives 
were lost. 

A cable despatch has been received in Berlin from 
Captain Wissmann, stating that reliable news has been 
received concerning Emin Pasha and Henry M. Stan- 
ley, Casati and six Englishmen. They are all expected 
to arrive at Mpwapwa in the latter part of Eleventh 
Month. Captain Wissmann also says that he defeated 
a force of insurgents near Somwe, and killed seventy of 
them. A despatch received in Brussels confirms Cap- 
tain Wissmann’s advices regarding Henry M. Stanley 
and his party. 

The docks in Koenigsberg were burned on Tenth 
Month 28th. This is the third time they have been 
burned in a short period. An enormous amount of 
damage was done by the flames. 

The Budget was presented to the German Reichstag 
on the 22d ultimo. It increases the army charges 146,- 
000,000 marks, including 61,000,000 marks for the 
artilery. The naval estimates are increased 36,000,- 
000 marks. 

The National Zeitung declares that Turkey occupies 
a solid position in the European concert, and that she 
enjoys the protection offered by the Berlin treaty. 
Regarding Emperor William’s coming visit to Con- 
stantinople, the paper says that the omission of such 
an act of courtesy would admit of the worst interpre- 
tation. 

Hyppolite, the leader of the successful faction in 
Hayti, was formally elected President of the black re- 
public on Tenth Month 14th. The election was, of 
course, unanimous, 81 delegates voting. 

A despatch from Lima, Peru, says that Congress has 
authorized the Government to contract with the bond- 
holders for the construction of a railroad connecting 
the Oroya Line with one of the navigable rivers on 
the eastern side of the Andes. 

A cable despatch has been received in Quebec from 
Bender, of that city, who is now in London, stating 
that he has succeeded in forming a syndicate of Eng- 
lish bankers to build a bridge over the St. Lawrence 
River at Quebec, and also a railroad on the north 
shore of Quebec to the Straits of Belle Isle. 

The steamer Selgre arrived at San Francisco on the 
night of the 21st ultimo, from Hong Kong and Yoko- 
hama. In a review of the calamities caused by floods, 
during the year 1889, the Japan Mail says: Incomplete 
returns show that twelve prefectures have been de- 

yastated, 2419 people killed, 155 wounded, and over 
90,000 people deprived of means of subsistence. More 
than 50,000 houses have been swept away or sub- 









| merged, 150,000 acres of crops destroyed, about 6000 


bridges washed away and some hundreds of miles of 
road broken up. 
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NOTICES. 


BIBLE AssocraTION OF Fr1ENDs.—The Annual Meet- 
ing of the Bible Association of Friends in America, 
will be held in the Committee-room of Arch Street 
Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh Mo, 
6th, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 
Epuraimm Smita, 
Secretary. 


Tenth Month, 1889. 


WantTEpD—An experienced teacher, (a member of 
the Society of Friends) possessing good administrative 
and business abilities, to act as Superintendent of 
Friends’ Select School, 140 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, 

Apply to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
John W. Biddle, 119 South Fourth St., or 
George Vaux, 1715 Arch Street. 


Correction.—In the article in THe Frrenp, No, 
11, headed a “ Visit to Sea Isle City,” a mistake was 
made in the name of the shrub which has the curious 
habit of sending out horizontal shoots on the surface 
of the water, which send shoots into the air and roots 
into the water. It was spoken of as Lythrum Salicaria, 
It was formerly called a Lythrum, but has latterly been 
separated from that genus and its present name is 
Nescea verticillata. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting- house, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Tenth Month 17th, 1889, WaLTER Penn 
SHIPLEY to ANNE, daughter of Samuel EMLEN. 

——,, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Haddonfield, N. J., 
CLAYTON Evans to MARGARET C. BELL, daughter of 
Ezra Bell—all members of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, at the same place and date, Merritr PHARo, W 
of Tuckerton, N. J., to CarouINE R. BELL, daughter 
of Ezra Bell. 

——,, at Fallsington Meeting-house, Bucks Co., Pa, 
J. ALBERTSON JONEs, of Germantown, to LILIAN 
EASTBURN, daughter of Cyrus and Asenath Eastburn, 
a member of Falls Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


Diep, on the 20th of Sixth Month, 1889, at the resi- 
dence of his father Samuel L. Fox, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
JosePH JOHN Fox, aged 24 years. With much manly 
energy, and ambitious of success, life had opened be- Ic 
fore him with bright prospects, when a protracted ill- tl 
ness, at first irksome, led him to deep thoughtfulness, 
Through Divine mercy he came in a penitent yet 
trustful spirit to rely upon the Lord Jesus as his Sa- 
viour. He laid hold on the promise, ‘ Whosoever . 
cometh unto me I will in nowise cast out,” and found 0 
abiding peace. d 

——, at his residence in Philadelphia, on the 11th 
of Tenth Month, Josep J. WALTON, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, in the 
34th year.of his age. Although removed from this 
life at an early age, yet the integrity and conscientious- 
ness he manifested in his business transactions, and 
his concern to practically maintain the principles and 
testimonies of our religious Society, have left in the 
minds of his friends an evidence that he was one who 
had been concerned to follow his Saviour in the way 
of the cross. It is believed that to him may be applied 
the language, “ Honorable age is not that which stand- 
eth in length of time, nor that is measured by number 
of years. But wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and 
an unspotted life is old age.” 


, at his residence in Philadelphia, on the 19th 
of Tenth Month, Ropert PARKER, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the 
Western District, in the 85th year of his age. Though 
feeble from the effect of old age, he had recently paid 
a visit to Ohio, and attended the Yearly Meeting held 
at Stillwater, which for a considerable time he had de- 
sired todo. The summons to his heavenly home was 
a sudden one, but his innocent course of life, and the 
heavenly-mindedness he manifested, were evidences 
that the work of preparation had been carried on by 
the Saviour of mankind. Of him it may be said as 
fully as of most people—“ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile.” 

——, at her residence in Philadelphia, on the 22nd 
of Tenth Month, Hannan W. ALLen, daughter of 
John C. and Rebecca 8. Allen, in the 35th year of her 
age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadel phia. 
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